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This paper is an analysis and critique of two elementary textbook series: 
Discover Art by Davis Publications, and World of Music published by Silver 
Burdett & Ginn. Whose content, context, and culture is an ideological 
question that assumes equitable social relations and diverse ways of 
knowing ought to be valued and fostered in classrooms and curriculum 
materials in a democratic society. While this question deserves to be asked 
of any subject area's curriculum material, it is a crucial one for the arts. 
First, there is little evidence of analysis/critique of existing materials 
within the disciplines of art and music. Second, contemporary discourse in 
disciplined-based art education (DBAE) recommends equitable treatment of 
production/performance, aesthetics, history, and criticism and more 
expUcit attention to sequencing content in arts curricula. (Both of the above 
series claim to do this.) Finally, little research in art and music education 
has been conducted in the natural setting of classrooms to study how 
curricular content and materials are used or socially mediated. 

Two theoretical frameworks guide the analysis: (1) From a critical 
aociologieal perapective. texts are viewed as guiding or constraining the 
construction of meaning, and often this construction reflects the interests of 
a dominant social group (class, gender, race, or culture)~particularly 
when texts are used uncritically as expository, authoritative text. What is 
possible in textbooks and schools partially depends on connections between 
schooling and its structures tc economic, cultural, and political power in a 
larger sociopolitical context This is one reason, for example, why textbooks 
look more alike than different across subject areas. (2) From the 
perspective of mediation, the text is viewed as another "participant" in 
instruction (rather than authoritative object) because teachers and students 
impose their own meanings on texts, and these meanings are derived from 
their past experiences and social relations in the classroom. Thus, neither 
teachers nor students are viewed as passive recipients of others' texts. 
Neither the curriculum nor the subject matter is to be found only "in the 
text." Both perspectives, however, suggest that knowledge is socially 
constituted and produced. Both acknowledge how and why particular ways 
of knowing may be mutually produced/reproduced in light of other 
possibilities. 
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ISQQSE CONTENT* CONTEST* AND CULTUIiE 
IN ELEMENTARY ART AND MUSIC TEXTBOOKS?^ 



Wanda T. May, Tamara Lantz, and Sara Rohr^ 

In this study, we analyzed and critiqued two elementary textbook 
series in the arts in terms of the disciplinaxy content, social relations, and 
culture(s) emphasized and fostered in the materials: Discover Art 
(Chapman, 1985) and World of Music (Beethoven, Davidson, & Nadon- 
Gabrion, 1988; Gulp, Eisman, & Hoffinan, 1988; Pahner, Reilly, & Scott, 
1988). Whose content, context, and culture is an ideological question that 
assumes equitable social relations and diverse ways of knowing ought to be 
valued and presented in classrooms, schools, and curriculum materials in 
a democratic society. 

Knowledge or content can be presented to students as received (fixed, 
certain, transmitted) or reflexive (fluid, problematic, transactive). The 
social context of a classroom can stress asymmetrical power relations 
(teacher or text as sole authority) or aim toward developing a community of 
co-leamers-teacher included. How culture is represented in a classroom 
via subject matter selection and the hidden curriculum can foster 
primarily the values of the dominant culture, or it can celebrate cultural 
diversity and explore how different groups are connected and 
interdependent in global and historical context. Values and practices 
related to the above occur in the institutional context of schools and society 
at large. Thus, what is possible in schools or dassrooms partially depends 
on connections between schooling and its stnictures to economic, cultural, 
and political power in a larger sociopolitical context (Anyon, 1981; Apple, 
1986; Wexler, 1987). However, teachers and students can be viewed as adept 
mediators of "received" texts (Aitken, 1988; Alverinann, 1989; Stodolsky, 
1988). Neither the curriculum nor the subject matter is to be found only in 
the text (Luke, de Castell, & Luke, 1983). This analysis examines what is 

^Fcper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association, Boston, April 1990. 

^anda T. May, assistant professor of teacher education at Michigan State 
University, is a senior researcher with the Center for the Learning and Teaching of 
Elementaiy Subjects. Tamara Lantz is a doctoral candidate in teacher education; Sara 
Rohr is a recent MA graduate in teacher education. Both are research assistants with the 
Center. 
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presented in texts as received knowledge and suggests ways in which 
teachers and students would need to mediate these texts more critically and 
reflexively in terms of content, context, and culture. 

Background 

The paucity of critical analyses of commercial materials in art and 
music-either within each specialized field or from a general curricular 
perspective-is understandable in the larger sociopolitical context of what 
counts as legitimate knowledge in school and our society at large. Judging 
from the traditional allocation of resources in schools, art and music do not 
count very much, and it doesn't take an astute observer to figure this out. 
State and local poUdes and budget crunches have negatively affected the 
staffing of elementary art and music-not that staffing the arts has ever 
been adequate in most U.S. elementary schools. Thus, without specialists, 
classroom teachers are faced with teaching art and music, many of whom 
may feel ill-prepared to do so. However, commercial curriculum materials 
in elementary art and music do exist for classroom teachers, and these 
materials deserve our serious attention for several reasons: (1) lack of 
internal disciplinary critique, (2) influences of the discipUned-based art 
education (DBAE) movement on visual arts and music education in terms 
of recommended curricular content, and (3) the nature of research in art 
and music education and its relationship or proximity to the realities of 
schools and/or classroom practice. 

1. The most obvious reason that detailed analyses and critiques of 
curriculum materials are needed in art and music is that these materials 
rarely are scrutinized by educators and critics mttun the fields, much less 
by those outside the fields. Curriculum coordinators, arts supervisors, 
specialist teachers, and classroom teachers must rely on intuition or a 
great deal of faith in external expertise of authors and pubUshers, with so 
few critical studies available for their reference and thoughtful deliberation 
regarding materials selection and use. 

2. The disciplined-ba3ed art education movement (DBAE), founded in 
1982 by the J. Paul Getty Trust and supported by the National Art Education 
Association, is being adopted at many state and district levels of 
curriculum reform in visual arts. DBAE requires equitable attention be 
given to art history, aesthetics, and criticism as well as art production 
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and/or making art; a sequential curriculum based upon the above 
"content" areas; and systematic evaluation of students' learning (Clark, 
Day, & Greer, 1987). Interest in DBAE influences not only state and 
district-level curriculum development or guides but also what art teachers 
might look for in available conunerdal curriculum materials. 

While commendable in terms of extending what it means to know 
and understand art-that is, beyond makin^production-DBAE is fraught 
with the same problems as the "cultural literacy" movement: Whoae 
culture, history, and "great works" are we to include/ezdude in the school 
curriculum or textbooks, and why? Obviously, we cannot teach all there is 
to know in any subject, particularly in art and music where constraints in 
time, resources, and expertise are extraordinary. Thus, Spencer's 19th- 
century question, "What knowledge is of most worth?" is only the tip of the 
iceberg when it comes to determining what is worthwhile knowledge in the 
arts in an already crowded school curriculum, with few specialists who 
might have expertise in making such difficult decisions, and practitioners 
or the general pubUc understanding the arts primarily as production/ 
performance. 

DBAE also is problematic in ways similar to the structure-of-the- 
disciplines movement of the 608. Is there such a thing as a discipUne? 
Does a discipline have an inherent structure and dear boundaries to be 
derived and understood by all who encounter it? Are one discipline's objects 
of inquiry, questions, and methods absolutely distinct from all other 
disciplines or ways of knowing? Do we ever hypothesize in art, use imaging 
and metaphor in science to create a theory or find a solution, use fractions 
in music, or find a mathematical equation aesthetically pleasing in its 
parsimony, symmetry, and what it connotes? Even if we believe that the 
disciplines are distinct ways of knowing, they rarely are connected in 
meaningful ways in the elementary school curriculum. They are isolated 
from one another. With traditional, once-a-week scheduling of art/music, 
the arts are made more remote. So, it is the task of the student and teacher 
to figure out how disdplines are constructed or socially constituted, how 
subjects are related, how they do/do not influence or inform one another in 
a larger social context, if and how well the disdplines are reflected in 
school subjects, and how these sub^dcts apply to everyday life. No small 
task for students or teachers! 
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There also is the problem of subject-matter mimi^iring Diacover Art. 
(Chapman, 1985) is grounded in DBAE tenets in its goals and the explicit 
view that visual arts is a distinct discipline. This textbook series was 
funded partially by the Getty Trust, and more districts than before may find 
ways and means to adopt a textbook series in elementary visual arts to give 
guidance to classroom teachers ill-prepared in visual arts. Because of its 
DBAE association, many art specialists may use the teacher's edition of the 
series as a reference for curriculum development and lesson planning, 
even if they do not use the student texts. While music textbooks have been 
the norm for decades in U.S. classrooms (more so as son^'iooks with 
supplemental recordings than as well-conceived instructional tools), more 
music educators are finding DBAE attractive, revising state and district 
music curricula to reflect DBAE interests in content equity: musical 
performance (production), aesthetics, criticism, and history (i.e., Indiana 
and Wisconsin). Thus, music educators may uncritically mimic the 
contemporary discourse and practices of another discipline's reform efforts 
without paying attention to the absence or presence of debates about the 
reform within that discipline (Hamblen, 1985; Jackson, 1987). 

3. Research in cognitive psychology-particularly that which relates 
to children's aesthetic responses to adult art forms and their development 
in production skills (drawing) and metaphorical thinking-has been 
conducted in nonschool settings and is now being applied to educational 
settings (i.e.. Harvard's Project Zero, discussed in Ives, 1984; Perkins & 
Gardner, 1974). Some of the current efforts fuse decontextualized research 
in cognition or human development with DBAE interests (i.e., introducing 
student portfolios coupled primarily with production or attention to adult 
artists' expertise, with only marginal attention to aesthetics, criticism, or 
history). Application of research in cognition to educational settings could 
be problematic on several accounts because the research is so 
decontextualized (Boyer, 1989; Rush & Lovano-Kerr, 1982). For example, 
universal, pansocial, objectivist, or developmental views of the arts 
(children as miniature artists/musicians, art as an object to be decoded and 
analyzed, or "fine" art/music of Western civilization) may be proffered over 
other viable ways of understanding the arts (art as a social/cultural 
construction or event, political protest or project, commodity, popular 
culture, personal expression, one of many symbolic artifacts, etc.). 



Music education has relied on a narrower research tradition than 
has visual arts education. For example, other than a tradition of research 
in child development, art educators have conducted ethnographies, case 
studies, feminist and neo-Mandst critiques, educational criticisms, and 
have tried to capture the perceptions and lived experiences of professional 
artists as well as teachers and students in art classes. Most music 
educators have ignored these interests and forms of inquiry, conducting 
little research in classrooms and schools where teaching/learning take 
place. Most research in music education is positivistic/experimental, 
decontextualized from the social realities of schools and teaching/learning, 
focused on testing students' low-level skills such as pitch discrimination, 
and pays Uttle attention to the complex features of musical understanding 
or the larger sodocultural context of music (Serafine, 1986). Little of this 
research is applied to school curricula or pedagogy. Music educators have 
been inclined to adopt pedagogical methods from all over the world (Suzuki, 
Orfif, Kodaly), mixing these diverse "theories" into a hodgepodge of 
curriculum materials and instructional strategies as though universal 
transfer across cultures and the fundamental differences among these 
methods for teaching/leaming music were unproblematic. This leaves one 
perplexed with respect to finding a coherent or well-defined theoretical 
framework in most curriculum materials in music. 

In the context of school accountability, cognition and information 
processing in psychology, tension and debate within the arts disciplines, 
and arts educators tiying once again to legitimize the arts in the school 
curriculum in conservative times, there has been a significant decline in 
interest on the part of arts educators and researchers in creativity, personal 
expression, imagination, and the social features of the arts. Nevertheless, 
art and music educators create and publish textbooks which then may be 
used by classroom teachers who may know little about art and music. 
Marginalizing aesthetic ways of knowing permeates all levels of schooling, 
particularly in teacher education. In sum, few in-depth, critical analyses 
of curriculum materials in art and music are evident in the literature, 
except for the work of Efland (1987, 1990) and Hamblen (1986) in visual arts 
and a few anomalous dissertations and case studies of practice in music 
education (Brassier, 1989). 
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QbiectivM of tha Study 

This study draws from a comprehensive literature review of art and 
music education (May, 1989) and an extensive study of contemporary 
elementary curriculum materials in the arts focused on how well thes^ 
materials may promote students' understanding of subject matter beyond 
low-level facts, production, and performance (May, in press-b; in press-c). 
These larger studies represent only two of several subject-area studies in a 
five-year research program of the Center for the Learning and Teaching of 
Elementary Subjects, Institute for Research on Teaching, which focuses on 
teaching for understanding and critical thinking at the elementary level. 

In this study, we analyzed and critiqued two elementary textbook 
series likely to be used by teachers: World of Mnflic published by Silver 
Burdett & Ginn in 1988 and Diacover Art published by Davis Publications in 
1986. The analysis reported here focuses primarily on the ideological 
dimensions of content, context, and culture presented in these texts and is 
organized around the following major questions: 

1. How are art and music as subjects/disciplines represented to 
teachers and students in these materials? What can one infer about what it 
means to understand art and music or engage in artistic/musical activities 
if these texts are used primarily as expository, authoritative resources with 
little modification by the teacher? 

2. What kind of classroom discourse and social relations are apt to 
occur if teachers use the texts uncritically or do not know how to extend 
students' questions and responses beyond recommendations made in the 
text? What kind of social relations in the classroom might be emphasized 
as a result of the lesson-plan formats and discursive features, structure, 
and style of the texts? 

3. What views of society and cultures are presented (i.e., ethnicity, 
gender, social role) in terms of art and music as human activities and 
constructions? Who is said to participate in what kinds of art and music 
activities, for what reasons, and how is this viewpoint forwarded in the 
texts by inclusion, emphasis, or omission? 

The questions, data collection, and analysis were guided by two 
related theoretical fi>ameworks: the social construction of school knowledge 
and teacher-student mediation of texts. 



Theoreticftl Framflwork 
While trying to avoid determimsm or economic reductionism, there 
are persuasive analyses of discursive practices which demonstrate 
connections between schooling and its structures, processes, and artifacts 
(textbooks) and the economic, cultural, and political power of the larger 
society. However, our questions also acknowledge that teachers and 
students are mediators of received texts aa well as "living texts" who bring 
individual biographies and experiences to bear on intended, written 
curricula. 

The first theoretical framework useful for evaluating and critiquing 
curriculum materials is derived from a critical sociological perspective 
(Anyon, 1981; Apple, 1986; Taxel, 1988; Wexler, 1982; Whatley, 1938). Tl.e 
printed text, like other cultural products and artifacts, results from 
complex interactions mediated by larger economic and social structures 
than the classroom or school. Texts can guide or constrain the 
construction of meaning, and often this construction reflects the interests of 
a dominant group, dass, gender, or culture in society. While it is naive to 
attribute a single meaning to an image, song, or text, it is possible to speak 
of predictable ways in which texts and images may be read based on 
dominant structures and meanings in our culture. Another view within 
this critical genre anslyzes the linguistic, rhetorical, and graphic features 
of school texts themselves as authoritative (Anderson, 1981; Olson, 1980; 
Woodward, 1987a; 1987b), or situates this critique of authority of the text 
more broadly in the institutional context of school and the power that 
precedes language (Luke, de CasteU, & Luke, 1983). 

The second theoretical perspective guiding this analysis is that of 
active mediation: teachers and students as mediators of texts and teacher- 
as-text (Aitken, 1988; Alvermann, 1989). For example, one can view the 
text as a participant in instruction rather than authoritative object 
(Bernhardt, 1987), a view which acknowledges student interpretation as 
interactive and polyvocal rather than passive and univocal. Students are 
not passive recipients of others' texts; they impose their own meanings on 
texts out of their past experiences. We can view teachers as primary 
mediators and arbiters of subject matter and school texts because of their 
authority in the classroom ijid proclivity to actively select, emphasize. 
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and/or omit content in texts to accommodate their own interests and 
perceived needs of their learners (Freeman & Porter, 1988). 

We can view the subject and teacher as determinants of what is 
taught and selectively used with respect to textbooks and pedagogy 
(Stodolsky, 1988). For example, how teachers view a subject and its modes 
of inquiry can determine what content and activities are emphasized in the 
curriculum. Much of this depends on teachers' academic preparation, 
personal experience in making sense of the subject as learners themselves, 
and pedagogical content knowledge or representational repertoire (Wilson 
& Wiaeburg, 1988). Making sense of texts is a reflexive and problematic 
endeavor for all readers, whether the readers are teachers, students, or 
researchers. The "text" extends beyond the seemingly finite boundaries of 
print, whether one analyzes texts from the perspectives of sociology of 
school knowledge or mediation. Both views suggest that knowledge is 
socially constituted, constructed, and produced. And both acknowledge-to 
varying degrees-how and why particular ways of knowing may get 
mutually produced and reproduced. 

Whether materials are used by classroom teachers or specialists, we 
believe that curriculum is more than the materials used. Curriculum is 
what students have an opportunity to learn (and not). These opportunities- 
and the natiure, ntunber, and quality of these encounters-are created by 
te^'^chei's and their disciplinary knowledge; pedagogical knowledge and 
skills; dispc^itions toward art, music, and youngsters; and their selection 
and organization of content, materials, and experiences in the sociopolitical 
context of schools. Also, we acknowledge that teachers mak«) curricular 
decisions on long and short-term bases, believing they are responsive to the 
needs and interests of their particular students in a particular context. 
Thu9, we are apt to see differences in how individual teachers interpret, 
adapt, or use identical curriculum materials across classrooms and school 
contexts. We do not view teachers as technicians wb ) must faithfully 
implement others' conceptions of subject matter and pedagogy. However, 
materials need to be conceived and designed by authors in such a way that 
teachers can make more informed decisions about adopting, modifying, 
supplementing, or rejecting these materials, particularly when elementary 
teachers may imderstand less about art or music than other subject areas. 
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A literature review (May, 1989) was conducted in both art and music 
education to understand the discourse and practices in these fields, their 
espoused goals and how these have evolved over time, exemplary 
curriculum materials and reforms over time, and underpinning, aesthetic 
theoretical orientations reflected in disciplinary discourse and materials in 
the arts: objectivist, pragmatic, expressive, and mimetic (Efland, 1983). 
Readability formulas and content analysis hardly can address the above 
questions with adequacy, although patterns and themes can be derived 
from noting the frequency and saHency of particular topics, activities, 
evaluation tools, and the nature of these-as well as omissions. 

The selection of curriculum materials was based upon the most 
widely adopted, current textbook series in a given subject area. This was 
more easily determined in music than in art because traditionally, art 
rarely has used textbooks at the elementary level. However, given the 
DBAE initiative and its affiliation by author and partial funding, we 
selected Discover Art as a textbook series that may be used more widely in 
the future>-if not by students, classroom teachers and art specialists as a 
planning resource. We selected World of Mnaic as a commonly used 
textbook series in music because of its large market share in U.S. textbook 
publishing. 

An extensive set of framing questions was developed and used by 
project researchers to analyze commonly used and distinctive curriculum 
materials within and across all the subject areas addressed in the 
Elementary Subjects Center research agenda. (See Appendix.) These 
questions reflect the Center's primary interest in how materials may help 
or hinder students' understanding of subject matter, with few questions 
reflecting the ideological interests of the study reported here. 

This analysis draws firom the above questions, attending primarily to 
how art and music as disciplines or ways of knowing were represented in 
the texts, what kinds of art/music forms were selected and emphasized, 
implied classroom discourse and likely social relations that would be 
fostered in the classroom by using these materials and the recommended 
lesson structure, and views of these disciplines in a larger social context-or 
equity and power in terms of social relations and culture(s) proffered in the 
materials. We analyzed not only the goals, objjectiveB, scope and sequence, 
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content of the materials, and how these wore articulated, but also the 
illustrationB, structure and form of the units/lessons, activities students 
would engage in, and desired outcomes/products proposed by the texts. We 
analyzed the supplementary materials (recordings, activity booklets, tests, 
etc.) and recommended curriculum correlations or extensions beyond the 
basic lesson plans. 

While this sort of extensive analysis is warranted for an adequate 
critique of any subject-area textbook series, it is crucial for elementary art 
and music textbooks where very little written text may be presented in the 
student editions. For example, in World of Muaic. the bulk of the student 
text is songs; in Discover Art, the bulk is visual material or reproductions of 
artworks. Neither presents much information through expository or 
narrative text for students to read and discuss. (See sample lesson in 
Figure 1.) Much of the information, questions, and activities which 
students would encounter, then, would be explained in the teacher's edition 
and presented by the teacher. Thus, the position of teacher-as-mediator or 
textual authority is a powerful one in both of these series. 

Having th^ same set of questions in hand, we went our separate ways 
for several weeks in analyzing the textbooks. Grades 1-6. In the beginning, 
we worked reflexively through the entire series, looking back and forth at 
the authors' claims, goals and objectives, and the concepts and content 
presented in the lessons. We then analyzed Grades 2 and 5 in detail with 
an interest in examining differences between primary and upper level 
texts. We engaged in extensive concept mapping, tracing goals, objectives, 
content, activities, and what would be evaluated. Periodically, we met to 
compare our individual analyses and emergent patterns and themes in the 
whole-series analysis and microanalysis of Grades 2 and 5. 

Patterns and themes were developed from frequency counts, 
conceptual mapping and analyses, and charting particular dimensions of 
the texts that were emphasized, underrepresented, or omitted in Ught of the 
autl^ors' claims about the series, their goals, and our questions. Content 
selections and illustrations were analyzed in terms of their clarification of 
subject-matter concepts and representation by cultural origin, gender, and 
ethnicity. Finally, using the interests of DBAE (equitable attention to 
production, aesthetics, history, and criticism) and the espoused goals of 
both national arts organizations to foster understanding of art and music 
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beyond production and perfonnance, we interpreted our findings in light of 
these goals and the ways in which youngsters might develop such 
understanding by using these particular materials with Uttle teacher 
modification. 

liover Art 

Discover Art is a Grades 1*6 textbook series written by Laura 
Chapman (1986). This series has dearly stated goals and objectives in the 
introduction of the teacher edition which address three primary cont^jnt 
areas: creating art (art production), looking at art (criticism, aesthetics, 
and history), and living with art (art in daily life). This series primarily 
promotes a subject-centered, objective aesthetic orientation to art knowledge 
(Efland, 1983, 1987, 1990). As such, art objects are perceived as forms to be 
studied and analyzed in terms of their internal design elements and formal 
properties. Chapman states in the preface, "Art education is primarily 
concerned with visual experiences, messages, communicated by visual 
elements such as lines, colors, shapes, textures and the like. Students need 
systematic instruction in order to perceive, create and appreciate the visual 
arts" (p. iii). 

The author includes a scope and sequence chart, stating that the 
lessons should be used sequentially. At each grade level, the text begins 
with 8-10 lessons on basic art concepts and skills that students will use in 
the remainder of the lessons. Chapman claims that these introductory 
lessons are varied at each grade level to avoid repetition, expand student 
understanding, and apply the "basics" in new ways. However, wc noted 
much vertical redundancy, with some of the exact same lessons, questions, 
visual examples, and product outcomes used in as many as all six grade 
levels (i.e., architecture or constructing with cardboard). The author 
claims that selected concepts and skills firom the first half of the year are 
reintroduced In a new context" during the second half. Concepts and 
skills supposedly are "mastered" and applied in a variety of ways. 
However, we noted that most lessons are presented as weekly isolated 
encounters, with little carryover or development week to week or across the 
year in projects or coherent units. 

There are few guidelines about how to document and report student 
leaming^mastery, except that "grades should be avoided." There are only 
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two "tests" per grade level-one at midterm and one at the end of the year. 
One kind of test requires low-level visual discrimination and recall of art 
elements and procedures related to manipulating media. (See Figure 2.) 
These questions do not link well to the bigger ideas and understandings 
presented in the goals and objectives of the series. However, another 
activity around midyear, consistent throughout the grade levels, asks 
students to identify their favorite art and/or lessons to date and to discuss 
their choices with each other. 

"Systematic instruction" in the visual elements is organized around 
three themes. Of the themes, "Creating Art" is the most prevalent with 
98% of the lessons having students engage in art production. Each of the 
lessons also engages studonts in "Looking at Art" and often calls for an 
aesthetic and/or critical response. However, these responses are teacher- 
initiated and directed with apparent "right" responses identified for most of 
the questions. The third theme, "Living with Art," occurs as a main focus 
in only 25% of the lessons. This theme is limited to crafts, folk arts, 
architecture, and the utilitarian design of objects in everyday life. The 
rhetoric of the text and scope and sequence chart suggests that the three 
themes will be treated equitably throughout the series, but we see from the 
above analysis that the series is primarily production-focused. The author 
puts a disclaimer on content separation and glosses this inequity by stating 
that the three themes are "interrelated." 

In the goals related to "Creating Art," students are to (a) understand 
and experiment with various sources of inspiration for creative work; (b) 
develop ideas using visual thinking, creative problem solving, and an 
understanding of design elements and principles; (c) use media to 
understand the importance of selecting, controlling, and experimenting 
with materials, tools, and processes; and (d) create two- and three- 
dimensional forms, understanding that art has personal meaning to the 
creator. 

Through repeated lessons, students could learn that "inspiration" 
comes from observations of nature, the constructed environment, and 
using one's imagi!?«r\tion. However, students might learn to rely on the 
teacher's or text's interpretation of inspiration, imagination, and 
experimentation and not their own. The inspiration for students' artwork 
is predetermined by the text/lesson, subject matter, and elements of design 
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Floura 2. Sampit tMt from maeover Art (Chapman, Grada 2, pp. 1 22-123). 



stressed. Experimentation is predetermined and teacher-directed, that is, 
what ideas and media will used, how these are to he manipulated, and 
toward predefined, specific ends. For example, in "Drawing: Many Kinds 
of lines" (Grade 2, pp. 8-9), the objectives of the lesson inch 'e instruction 
in art vocabulary dealing with types of lines, noting differences in lines in 
nature and in the constructed environment, and creating a drawing of a 
tree based on recall and imagination. (See Figure 3.) 

Black and white photographs of a radio tower (constructed 
environment), a tree (nature), and two abstract painting.:, of lines appear in 
Figure 3. Students are to identify and locate different types of lines in the 
pictures. They are instructed to draw a tree from memory (inspiration 
from nature) and use a variety of lines (experimentation). The type of 
thinking which the text requires of students, however, is literal and 
mimetic. The teacher is directed to encourage student "experimentation" 
by saying, "Show how thick branches slant or curve out from the trunk. 
Draw thinner diagonal lines to show delicate branches growing from 
thicker ones" (Gmde 2, p. 9). This lesson typifies the series' tendency to 
identify the teacher/text as the primary authority and locus of art 
knowledge. Fostering student imagination and experimentation is limited. 

During the discussion portion of the lesson, the teacher transmits 
key ideas to the whole class, calling on a few students to respond. For 
example, the teacher is directed to "Ask the children to describe how the 
artist might have used her crayon to create the lines. (Press hard for dark 
lines)" (Grade 2, p. 8). Thus, the primary format for classroom discourse is 
whole-group recitation. The text provides the desired "right" response in 
the teacher's edition. Clarification and justification of ideas, critical and 
reflective thinking, and creative problem solving are promoted in the 
introductory rhetoric of the series but are limited in the actual lessons. 
Students most often are told what to see, what to make, how to make it, and 
how to respond. 

Art production focused primarily on design elements is pronounced 
in DiacQver Alt. Understanding that "art has personal meaning to the 
creator" seldom appears in the objectives for individual lessons. In some 
lessons, studeuts are asked to describe the idea or mood represented in the 
texts' illustrations and reproductions. If this task is stretched far enough, 
it could involve students in inferring what personal meaning the artwork 





^ Figure 3. Lln«/tree lesson from Discover Art (Chapman, Grade 2, pp. 8-9). 
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had for its creator. In addition, students often are asked to create artwork 
that expresses an idea or mood, which may imply one is fostering the 
construction of personal meaning. For example, in "Living with Art: 
Paintings About the Weather" (Grade 3, pp, 50-51), students are asked to 
interpret the mood that the artists have created in their paintings about the 
weather. Next, students are asked to paint a weather picture depicting a 
particular mood. The evaluation segment of the lesson directs the teacher 
to hold up some of the students' paintings and "discuss the use of lines, 
colors, and shapes to show the weather." The focus of the lesson remains 
on design elements rather than the personal meaning(s) the paintings had 
for students. 

The question of hos art is created is emphasized in the series. The 
question of why people create art often is vague. According to the text, 
people create art for utilitarian reasons such as stamps and greeting cards 
(Grade 2, lessons 34-35), "traditional" art such as fiber arts, crafts, and 
decoration (Grade 3, lesson 26; Grade 4, lesson 24), and for commercial 
product design (Grades 3 and 5, lessons 35-36). The cultural context in 
which people create art is addressed occasionally, such as the lessons on 
masks (Grades 1, 2, 4, 5, lesson 13). The masks discussed are made by 
Africans and Native Americans. The Grade 2 text instructs the teacher to 
"explain that people in many lands have made masks from natural 
materials.... [This African] mask was made by people who believed a mask 
can bring good luck, keep bad things from happening, or help sick people" 
(p. 30). 

This lesson typifies the series' treatment of non-Western culture. 
Non-Western art objects often are viewed through utilitarian uses/beliefs 
held by "primitive** people rather than for their communicative or 
expressive qualities. For example, the lesson above (occurring near 
Halloween) begins with a discussion about reasons why people might wear 
masks in a modem American context: "fun, disguise, protection" such as 
"fire fighters, hospital masks." The follow-up lesson presents another 
African mask with the same explanation as before, however, focusing on 
its design elements. The assumption is that the Songye and Kabanda 
peoples of Africa create masks for identical reasons and that they never 
create masks for fun, disguise, or occupations. This suggests that modem 
people (like ourselves) do not create myths oi live by these, even with the 
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lesson's explicit association with Halloween. Modem Western civilization 
makes masks out of human<made materials and uses these in non-art 
occupations and fcr fun. Apparently, holidays have little to do with the 
myths and legends we hold. Although ona of the objectives is to understand 
that masks can be created from a variety of "natural" materials, students 
will use ^'unnatural" materials such as paper grocery bags and 
construction paper to make their masks. 

In "Looking at Art" students are to learn to perceive and respond to 
works of art, and how and why other people respond to works of art. For 
example, students are to perceive and describe artwork, their own art, and 
aspects of the visual environment which can be "perceived from the 
standpoint of art." They also are to interpret and judge works of art by 
understanding and using appropriate criteria and respecting informed 
opinions which differ from their own. Aesthetr^cs seems to be defined by the 
series as perceiving and appreciating artworks, which does not 
accommodate personal, emotional, vernacular, or negative response very 
well. The definition of art criticism pronounced in this series refers to 
using appropriate vocabulary and criteria in order to describe, analyze, and 
interpret artworks. The "appropriate" vocabulary and criteria are not 
made explicit in the text except by vocabulary words for each lesson. Thus, 
academic language and a prescribed sequence of attending to works are 
profifered over more natural or intuitive ways of looking at art, responding 
to it, and talking about it. Students have few opportunities to express 
personal opinions or discuss these in any detail or depth. 

There is little controversy or debate encouraged by multiple student 
interpretations. The "other informed opinions" concerning aesthetics and 
art criticism are derived primarily from the text/teacher. For example, in 
"Visual Rhythms: Drawing" (Grade 5, pp. 80-81), students are asked to 
note the specific design elements the artist used to create visual rhythms in 
two paintings. Students use "appropriate" vocabulary to analyze the 
pictures in terms of their visual rhythms, but the desired right answer is 
stated in the text. The text asks the studente, '*What ideas or feelir^gs do the 
curved rhythms help to express?" The teacher is told to "stress that visual 
rhythKJS created with straight, angular lines and shapes help to capture 
the idea that people live in a harsh environment." Other opinions and 
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interpretations of straight, angular lines are possible, but few are solicited 
or elicited by the text 

During the evaluation segment of a lesson, students are given a 
limited opportunity to critique their own artwork and that of their peers. 
Frequentiy, the text instructs the teacher to "call on several students to hold 
up their work. Discuss the overall theme, ideas or mood" (Grade 5, p. 81). 
Again, the discourse takes place between a few students and the teacher 
rather than students discussing their art with each other or all students 
getting to participate in this discourse. It is the exception rather than the 
rule that students are encouraged to discuss their ideas with each other, 
such as the teacher is directed to do in the following lesson: "Ask the 
students to discuss their sketches with another student to see if there is 
agreement about which of their sketches is more effective" (Grade 5, p. 15). 
Students rarely get to apply their understanding of criticism by actually 
engaging in criticism or critical talk. Critique is policed by the text and 
teacher, geared toward "looking for the positive" and the use of design 
elements, perhaps diffusing any potential negative opinions or 
disagreements among students' interpretations. 

The processes of creating arH thinking about art are viewed by 
Chapman primarily as an indept it, individual endeavor. This 
perspective neglects to consider th; knowledge, learning, and art, or any 
other subject or human activity is intrinsically social or collaborative, or 
made possible as a result of our encounters in a social world (Vygotsky, 
1978). In this series, the artist is depicted as an isolated element without 
social influence, context, or a network of relations, much like the elements 
of design are isolated and stressed when ftxAmming art objects. 

Diflcover Art is beautifully illustrated with photographs and color 
reproductions of artworks. A cursory look at the series gives the 
impression that a wide selection of historical and modem artworks from a 
variety of cultures is used. Actually, 91% of the drawings and paintings 
and 70% of the sculptures and three-dimensional artworks can be classified 
as Western art. Art from non-Westerm cultures is not proportionately 
represented in the series. Abstract and modem artworks are included, but 
works containing provocative content or subject matter are avoided. When 
abstract or nonobjective works are presented, how they are to be understood 
or appreciated as art is never made problematic for students. Questions of 
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"what" or "when is art/' or what ia "beautiful" or "disturbing" are never 
entertained critically. Thus, some of the most penetrating and provocative 
questic^ii about art and its significance are ignored in the series. 

The largest concentration of art history occurs in Grade 5 (North 
American art firom the colonial period to the present) and Grade 6 (world 
art from prehistorical times to present). Only a sparse explanation of the 
historical and cultural contexts in which the artworks were created is 
given in the text. For example, "Judith Leyster created this painting of a 
jester. A jester is a kind of down" (Grade 6, p. 89). The text mainly focuses 
on the design elements apparent in the artwork rather than on what the 
object might communicate to the viewer or the culture/time in which the 
work and artist are situated. Secondly, it is obvious that there has been 
some attempt by Chapman (or the editor/publisher) to parallel art history 
with the fatniliar "expanding horizons" organization of content presented 
in elementary social studies textbooks. This may be a misguided way to 
organize historical content by grade level in the first place, mucli less to try 
to calibrate superficial and "factual" social studies topics uncritically with 
art. 

The author's goals for "Living with Art" suggest that students 
should ieam about the role of art in everyday life, and how and why people 
bring artistry into their Uvea. For example, students are to (a) perceive and 
appreciate forms of beauty in tlie natural world and in the environment 
constructed by people; (b) learn about opportunities in art, community 
resources, careers in art, and roles in art for those who do not wish to 
become artists; and (c) learn about art in everyday life, appreciating the 
variety of art forms (past and present) that people have created to enrich 
their lives. 

According to the text, living with art is limited primarily to the uses 
of art in everyday existence more so than to art representing a form of 
communication about or expression of contemporary Ufe itself. The lessons 
focus on graphics used in product design (Grades 1-5, lessons 35-36; Grade 
6, lessons 32-30; architecture (Grades 1-6, lesson 29; Grade 6, lesson 30); 
and folk art (Grade 1, lesson 25; Grade 4, lesson 24; and Grades 3, 5, & 6, 
lesson 23). Students occasionally are asked questions about why they think 
product designs may have changed (Grade 5, lesson 36) or why people 
ci'eate traditional art for holidays (Grade 4, lesson 24). But, reasons for jsthx 
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people bring artistry into their lives more often are ignored than stated 
directly or discussed critically with students. 

What about art is "beautiful*? Frequently, the teacher is instructed to 
help students "see and appreciate" the beauty in artworks, nature, and the 
constructed environment. For example, "Students will appreciate the 
beauty of neutral colors.... Stress the beauty and subtle differences in all 
colors" (Grade 5, pp. 16-17). Or, "Students will appreciate that beauty can 
be seen in nature and the constructed environment....Help the students to 
identify part of the photograph which they find beautiful" (Grade 2, pp. 119- 
117). In both these examples and elsewhere in the series, students seldom 
are asked to contemplate what they perceive to be ugly in artworks, nature, 
or the constructed environment. Is what constitutes art only the beautiful 
and lovely, or can art depict the unsightly and disturbing? Whose definition 
of beauty should we use? Implicitly, students are absorbed into the 
unproblematic view of artworks and beauty promoted by the author and her 
circular reasoning. This reasoning might translate something like this: 
All the artworks presented in the text can be judged as beautiful because all 
art is made by artists. Artists look for beauty in the natural and 
instructed environment and then incorporate this beauty into their work. 
Thus, when we look at artworks, we look for beauty because beauty resides 
in these works and is inherent in all art. Beauty rarely is deemed as 
socially, culturally, or historically bound...or contextually defined. 

Photographs of a variety of artists at work are shown throughout the 
series. These include painters, sculptors, graphic and product designers, 
weavers, potters, printers, photographers, and architects. About 73% of the 
artists pictured are Caucasian, with about 27% representative of other 
racial and ethnic backgrounds. On the whole, gender is integrated well 
and treated equitably in the language of the text and illustrations. 
However, illustrations of students at work on a task depict more girls than 
boys, and more Caucasian students than students of color. Seldom are 
there references to roles in art for those who do not wish to become artists. 
This lack of attention to diverse social roles and relations in the lifeworld of 
the arts highlights the production focus of the series (i.e., little attention to 
historian, critic, biographer, aesthetician, museum decent, museum goer, 
home decorator, manager, gallery owner, collector, teacher, therapist, 
etc.). 




The final lesson of each grade level is entitled "Living with Art: Art 
for the Summer," drawing students' attention to art resources in the 
community such as museums and summer art classes. Occasionally, art 
shows, museums, and community activities are mentioned in the 
"extension" portion of a lesson. Overall, "Living with Art" is not presented 
by the text as a way of life, p lived process, or as an Integral part of a 
community, but as a rnmninHitv As Apple (1985) states, if we consider 
culture a commodity [as opposed to a constitutive social process through 
which we live our daily lives], we "emphasize the products of culture, the 
very thingness of the commodities we produce and consume" (p. 147). 
Hence, if art is considered a commodity, the art products and how they are 
made or used are emphasized. 

In summary. Discover Art is a product-focused series despite its 
inclusion of more encompassing objectives related to the sodocultural 
context of art, aesthetics, and criticism. It forwards a "universal" view of 
art, despite graphic attention to art produced in different cultures. Making 
art is presented as relatively unproblematic and straightforward. There is 
much emphasis on perceiving art objects as forms to be analyzed by their 
elements of design (objective aesthetic orientation), much like decoding or 
phonics could be viewed narrowly by some persons as "reading." Few 
contemporary art curricula at the elementary level include artworks from 
popular culture, mass media, or contemporary life. However, Discover Art 
does help youngsters see art in a modem technological society, albeit 
uncritically. 

The myth that art means independently making a product with little 
social influence or context is perpetuated in Diacover Art despite attention 
to artworks across time, cultures, and in different social contexts, and the 
fact that these art lessons occur in the whole-group context of a classroom. 
As textbooks series go in general, and in terms of what an art series might 
look like in particular, this series nevertheless is a better instructional 
alternative than making 30 clown faces or pumpkins just alike. The lesson 
format is well-designed, has clarity, is "teacher-fnendly" (Anderson, 1983; 
Dreher & Singer, 1989), and incorporates potential springboards for rich 
discourse, reflection, and evaluation-of students' own work and that of 
others-should an astute teacher know how to go beyond the text's literal 
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F\gw 4. Depiction off a minority student In Discover Art. (Chaptnan, Grade 1 , pp. 58-59). ^ ^ 



questions, assu aptions, and omissions and expand content, discourse, and 
students' creative and critical efforts. 

Whatever one may wish to say about the selection of artworks in 
Discover Art, we foimd the wav in which these were organized and 
presented within lessons a particular strength of the series. Two or more 
selections were presented in most lessons for students to compare and 
contrast. Even though the emphasis of analysis often was on comparing 
design elements, the analysis relied on several interesting dimensions: 
photography-art, time period-style, culture-style, subject matter/selected 
elements-mood, and so forth. Also, photographs of students' finished work 
sometimes were included in these examples, undercutting the notion that 
only adults possess expertise and expressive power. 

As illustrations go, however, the worst are those demonstrating 
project ideas and potential student outcomes, particularly when 
imagination may have been emphasized in the lesson. These illustrations 
seriously underestimate youngsters' capacities and skills in addressing 
what could be provocative visual problems and the creation of more diverse 
and interesting art objects. Some of these graphics are downright comical, 
and it is unfortunate that some of the most ridiculous sketches depict a 
minority student. (See Figure 4 of a Grade 1 lesson, p. 69.) Also, many of 
these "how-to" graphics feature female students more than males. 

World of Mu^ii'. 

World of Music (Beethoven, Davidson, & Nadon-Gabrion, 1988; Gulp, 
Eisman, & HofBoMa, 1988; Pahner, Reilly, & Scott, 1988) is a K-8 textbook 
series published by Silver Burdett & Ginn. The Grades 1-6 texts have no 
less than eight primary authors, a theme musical author, a movement 
author, and a producer of the vocal recordings. Most of the supplemental 
books for these grade levels (and there are many) are written by still other 
authors. Thus, we were suspicious in the beginning that the vertical 
articulation and coherent treatment of musical concepts through the 
grades might be problematic due to multiple authorship and/or poor 
editing. 

A detailed analysis of the verUcal articulation of the series supported 
the above hypothesis. Not only were the texts uneven by grade level when 
written by different authors, they were uneven by grade level when written 
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by the same authors. For example, there is much redtmdancy in concepts 
covered between Grades 2 and 3 (except for concepts related to "harmony" 
and "form"), and these levels were written by dififerent authors. There is 
redundancy in concepts between Grades 4 and 6, and these levels were 
written by the same authors. Also, students had no preparation in Grade 4 
for concepts pertaining to "mode," suddenly presented in Grade 5. This 
unevenness was true also of the supplemental materials, some booklets of 
which were identical-word for word-between two grade levels 
(Curriculum Correlations booklet. Language Arts category related to 
critical thinking: The suggested language arts correlations from Grades 2 
and 3 are identical, as they are identical across Grades 4 and 5). 

We had difficulty locating the goals of the series, as these were never 
explicitly stated in nearly 30 introductory pages of the teacher's edition. 
World of Muflic incorporates some excellent musical material (mostly 
traditional folk songs), but the series as a whole is a conceptual and 
organizational quagmire in terms of developing students' understanding or 
appreciation of music. One might question how the musical content for the 
series was selected, what criteria were used for this selection, and why the 
material was organized the way it was. Songs were selected from a 
nationwide poll of teachers who "named the songs they had used with most 
success in the classroom." We had difficulty figuring out what the authors 
meant by "success," the "very best" songs selected from a data base of 7,000 
songs, "field-testing" to inform selection, and content "organized for the 
way you teach." If the authors believe that teachers pick and choose song 
material from texts randomly and do not teach for understanding, then 
how they organized the material makes sense. But, such disorganization 
neither promotes nor ensures any thoughtful development of teachers' or 
students' understanding of music beyond weekly, disconnected vocal 
performance (selecting and singing songs).. 

The content at each grade level is divided into four sections according 
to what the authors claimed to be the "needs of teachers ': (1) "Music for 
Living" (material related to music in everyday life or social, historical, and 
cultural ideas and values-primarily a social studies correlation. For 
example, this material also mimics the "expanding horizons" approach 
used in most elementary social studies textbooks); (2) "Understanding 
Music" (a "sequential" presentation of material and activities to help 
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children develop musical concepts, reading skills, listening ckills, and 
knowledge of musical styles); (3) "Sharing Music" (music written and 
designed for public performance and short programs-a musical, which 
also seems to adopt the social studies' "expanding horizons" approach); 
and (4) "Sing and Celebrate" (holiday and patriotic music, or "songs just for 
singing"). 

A mstfor problem with the series is this arbitrary separation of 
musical literature and content into these four sections, which, we argue, 
would be difficult to categorize music and musical learning in this way. 
For example, how can you ignore musical style while singing "This Land 
Is Your Land"? Since when do patriotic and holiday songs not have a social 
or historical context or musical elements and concepts (rhythm, melody) 
embedded in them for potential study? How can the musical literature 
selected specifically for the development of musical concepts (Section 2) not 
have social, historical, or aesthetic dimensions? Finally, the primary place 
where the appUcation of learning is said to occur by the authors is in 
"Sharing Music" (Section 3, performance of a musical). Again, we must 
surmise that developing students' understanding of music in this series is 
not a goal to be taken seriously, no matter what the authors claim. 

"Key strands" identified by the authors of World of Muaic as 
providing a "structured learning program" are concept development, 
listening skills, music reading, movement skills, and performance skills. 
The series includes "Listening Lessons," which the authors claim 
represent different musical styles, periods, and cultures and provide 
opportunities for developing "greater music appreciation." The number of 
these lessons presented suggests that primary-level students cannot handle 
a listening lesson and that sixth graders can handle twice as many 
listening "references" as fifth graders. There are few lessons (of all 
possible lessons per grade level) specifically devoted to listening, even 
though there is a wealth of excellent, supplemental listening material from 
which one might draw. 

The series contains two kinds of tests: (a) "cognitive tests" which 
assess students' understanding of key musical concepts and (b) "What do 
you hear?" tests which evaluate students' listening skills. There are more 
tests in the "Understanding Music" section (where concept development is 
said to be emphasized and sequence) than in the other sections, except for 
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Grade 6. There are no tests related to the "Sing and Celebrate" section 
(patriotic and holiday songs). Most of the "cognitive tests" require low-level 
recall and visual discrimination skills such as matching, identifying, or 
remembering songs in terms of their title or composer, or definitions. 
Tasks require circling, matching, filling in blanks, or copying words from 
word banks. For the most part, student responses are not shared, 
discussed, or debated, nor are student choices and responses even explored. 
Musical knowledge, as presented by the tests, is a body of symbols and facts 
to be memorized and recognized, based upon isolated elements of^music. 

"What do you hear?" tests rely on auditory stimuli from both familiar 
and unfamiliar musical selections with paper-and-pencil responses. We 
suspect that these teste would require more of students than the "cognitive 
tests" in terms of audiation (auditory memory), abstraction (holding this 
collection of sounds out of context long enough to transfer sound and apply 
it to visual images or language on paper), and selecting a correct response. 
Thus, students would be using, simultaneously, auditory and visual 
discrimination skills. Even if visual symbols were not used, we suspect 
that the knowledge and skills required of students here more nearly reflect 
what musical understanding means in terms of discerning its complex, 
simultaneous and temporal qualities. The emphasis of "What do you 
hear?" tests in the "Understanding Music" section reflects an appropriate 
medium for developing musical understanding (creation and 
interpretation of sound rather than focusing merely on xiaufil symbols and 
low-level visual discrimination). Finally, there are hidden assumptions 
about student development reflected in these tests, with the primary-level 
grades having fewer auditory tests and more activities that rely on visual 
discrimination and movement than on listening or audition. We found this 
odd, given the authors' claim that the series was based on a "sound-to- 
symbol" approach to music learning. (More about this will follow.) 

It seems obvious from the above content selection and organization 
that developing students' conceptual understai '^tng of music is not a high 
priority in this series, although the authors daim that there is a strand in 
the series called "concept development," and one of four sections is devoted 
entirely to this goal. "Understanding Music," however, is the aecond 
section of the text, and it is the only section which the authors daim is 
sequenced. An analysis of this section and conceptual mapping within and 
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across grade levels revealed little to no sequencix^ of concepts. Concepts 
remained small, isolated, and fragmented around the elements of music 
(steady beat, pitch) and rarely were they connected or developed into "bigger 
ideas" to encompass and transcend multiple musical elements (i.e., 
musical expression: Musical ideas can be varied by changing the rhythm, 
melody, or key). For example, one would find two lessons on steady beat 
followed by one on pitch, another on the narrative of the lyrics (not the 
music), one on accented beats, and so on. These fragmented concepts were 
not sequenced within Section 2 nor related well across the four sections of 
the text at any grade level. 

Even conscientious teachers who want to teach music for 
understanding would have a problem using the text as a guide because 
concepts are converted to a numerical system in the lesson plans and 
strewn all over the text through cumbersome, cosmetic cross referencing. 
There is much page flipping required to figure out what you are trying to 
teach in a given lesson. While a list of objectives and a matrix of concepts 
are presented in the introduction of each grade-level text, the concepts are 
not organized in a way to help teachers how these are related, which 
categories subsume or depend upon others, or what they should be working 
toward in the long run. In several instances, the stated objectives and 
concepts do not even match the actual focus of the lessons. Thus, the 
authors' or publishers' claims about concept development and sequencing 
appear to be more cosmetic and rhetorical than substantive. 

In World of Muflic there is a lack of clarity or a well-developed theory 
about how children learn and understand music, and how they should be 
taught. We found numerous examples of fallacious reasoning and 
contradictions-not only in the rhetoric of introductory pages but also in how 
lessons, content, and activities were structured and presented. For 
example, the authors claim that music teaching is based on two kinds of 
interaction: involvement (active response-singing, listening, playing) and 
study ("procedures"-defining, discriminating, analyzing). Thus, doing 
and thinking, activity and passivity, are dichotomized in a strange way, 
and one wonders why the authors define thinking only as "procedural" 
knowledge. 

Music reading skills are said to be based on a sound to-symbol 
approach (as in developing language-reading skills), but the reverse often is 
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presented in lessons and the authors' own recommended sequence for 
teaching the reading of musical notation. For example, the PiUthors 
recommend students Look at the examples first, feel the rhythm while 
listening, analyze the melody Qfifik for patterns and direction), take apart 
longer melodies (xsad sections) and put together, and then sing (visually 
follow the written notes). Further, the primary authors of the basic lesson 
plans do not usually follow the recommended sequence for teaching 
concepts through movement that the movement author proposed. Finally, 
while the "key strands" are presented as equally important in the rhetoric 
of the introductory pages, in no way are they treated equitably throughout 
the text or series. Performance (singing) is the key strand emphasized in 
this series. For the most part, music as a discipline or subject means 
learning discrete elements of music, singing a repertoire of folk songs, and 
clapping a steady beat. 

The classroom discourse fostered in this series is primarily didactic 
and teacher-focused (i.e., teacher-initia^^, directed, and evaluated). 
Questions require short, one- or two-word responses or movements with 
desirable "correct" responses. The series' strength is in its Grade 1 lesson 
introductions where students' prior knowledge/experiences often are 
explored to orient students to the lessons' content. However, this 
introductory segment often has more to do with the narrative features of the 
music (song titles, lyrics, or stories) than with the music. Ahnost all of the 
basic lesson plans require whole-group response, and there is little 
attention to independent or cooperative learning in music in the format of 
the lesson plans. Thus, in music class students would sing together, clap 
together, move together, and learn new songs together each week. Sound 
familiar? There is little student improvisation, composition, or arranging 
encouraged. Thus, students are apt to figure that music is a repertoire of 
songs created and handed down by adults to be learned and performed, and 
they are likely not to encounter or appreciate the problem-finding/solving, 
creative, or expressive dimensions of composing, arranging, or producing 
their own music. 

Music is most authentically presented in World of Mnaic in terms of 
the sodocultural and historical context of folk music. Most ofter^, music is 
presented as narrative (telling stories) or a way in which persons long ago 
made their lives, work, or circumstances tolerable or enjoyable. There is 
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much irony in the superficial treatment of this contextual information, 
however. For example, when Bpiritual3 are presented in Grade 3 (Section 
1), these are introduced and explained primarily by their musical structure 
(solo parts, call-response) without any contextual information for teachers 
or students on African-American culture or spirituals. This is ironic, 
given Section 1 is supposed to emphasize the sodohistorical context of 
music. Spirituals are presented as "songs of joy" in the Grade 5 text. 
Seemingly, African Americans' primary contribution to American music 
is spirituals and work songs-not ragtime, jazz, or classical music (at least 
until around Grade 6). Other cultures are interspersed liberally in this 
coUection-until one notes that non-Western cultures are slighted. 
Hispanic traditions run a dose second to Caucasian interests. There is 
very little content-in concepts or musical literature-from Eastern culture 
despite significant trends in U.S. immigration patterns from the Far East 
over the last two decades. 

UaSL people engage in musical activities receives more attention in 
this series than whv. The student texts contain little to no informational 
background on songs compared to the "Special Resources" section of the 
teacher's edition. Most of the musical material is historical with little 
attention to contemporary life or potentially controversial social issues 
presented in/by music. For example, the Grade 3 "Music for Living" 
section deals with songs about fanning, cowboy songs, sea shanties, and 
"humorous" songs which really are additional, traditional folk songs of 
long ago (i.e., "Buffalo Gals," "Old Joe Clark"). With respect to Woodie 
Guthrie's "This Land Is Your Land," the teacher is instructed to tell the 
students that Guthrie was a folk singer "who made up hundreds of songs 
about the country he loved." There is little attention to why Guthrie wrote 
these songs beyond loving his country or how his music differed from folk 
singers of the same time period or those who inmiediately followed him, 
including his own son, Arlo Guthrie. However, sixth graders are 
introduced to issues related to inequity and oppression, protest music of the 
60s, and more attention to popular culture and how music is commercially 
produced in sound studios and on Broadway. 

The recommended subject-area correlations and booklets are not 
much help in terms of what the basic text already treats poorly. For 
example, one social studies concept in Grade 2 under "people live in 
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different places" reads: "The earth is the home to all people. People live in 
different places on the earth" (Pahner, Reilly, & Scott, 1988, p. 13). The 
corresponding song listed is "America." The irony in this example is that 
the student text gives no indication that the earth is the home to all people, 
but rather that America is "our wonderful home. We are proud of our 
country. We sing songs that tell of its freedom." In the teacher's edition, 
the lesson focus is on "singing a patriotic song expressively" (p. 224). The 
teacher is directed to "display a large map of the United States. Help 
children locate the place where they live.... Point out that in America, we 
are free to visit any part of the country that we like." 

Females are underrepresented and misrepretented in the song 
selections in terms of composers, conductors, and lyrical content (i.e., 
women are most noted for singing lullabies or being the object of men's 
lyrics). Unfortunately, the only woman represented in the "Career 
Lessons" of the entire series is in the Grade 3 text (along with her 
husbcmd), and this text is the only one that presents African Americans in 
musical careers. Most of the careers presented are of performers-not 
composers, arrangers, teachers, music librarians, historians, instrument 
builders/tuners, choral leaders, music industry managers, technicians, 
and so forth. In sum, the bulk of the musical literature in this series refers 
to songs of other times and places with little connection to students' 
contemporary lives and situations. The Grade 6 text is an exception. 

Perhaps the authors would daim that cultural diversity has been 
treated well and fairly in this series due to the song selections representing 
multiple cultures and ethnic groups. However, Caucasian, male- 
dominated. Western civilization wins out in this series. One also might 
question how urban youngsters are to relate to musical literature that 
primarily features farms, valleys, mountains, and the sea (Grade 2). The 
illustrations of students in the series are diverse by gender and ethnicity, 
even incorporating a physically handicapped youngsti^* on occasion. The 
supplemental booklet related to multicultural extensions, however, has 
serious problems in terms of knowledge of student development and what 
they are likely to understand and appreciate by age level. 

For example, in the Grade 1 multicultural supplement, the 
expectation seems to be that students can i ^lalyze the musical 'composition 
of various countries to understand how and why the countries vary in their 
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musical styles. This is rather sophisticated for first graders. Information 
on the "Birch Tree" song from Russia, for example, includes: "The 'Birch 
Tree' is written in a minor key, yet the story ends happily. The pentatonic 
melody and the unusual three-measure phrases are indicative of Russian 
folk music" (Palmer et al., p. 14). We doubt that many classroom teachers 
could make sense of this statement or transform it effectively for first 
graders, or that music specialists even would present this information to 
students at this age. Furthermore, a minor key does not always connote 
sadness end a megor key, happiness. There are no questions or 
opportunities for students to respond to the social studies information they 
are given in this correlation. Mostly, students are encouraged to follow the 
directions about how to sing the song, as in the primary text. 

There are few controversial topics presented in this series, little 
written text provided for students to read, and little critical attention to how 
contemporary life is relevant or connected to our past and other cultures 
through music. Vocal performance is promoted over other viable ways of 
understanding music in social context. World of Music is a collection of 
American folk songs, patriotic songs, and holiday songs thrown together 
under the guibe of developing students' understanding of music. 

Diflcuflaion 

These two textbook series can be criticized in generic terms 
(structure, substance, or ideology) on dimensions commonly found in 
critiques of other subject-area texts. This is because the production and 
presentation of school subjects through textbooks occurs in a larger, 
shared, sociopolitical context (Apple, 1985; Wexler, 1982). While there may 
be differences among disciplinary interests and subject-area texts, the 
same features and problems across texts is likely because of this larger 
context. Textbooks are not objective and factual; they are social products 
representing particular interests. Textbook publishing is big business, and 
the bottom line is profit. Material that is too different from the norm is not 
likely to be published for fear it cannot be promoted and sold to the largest 
market possible. Textbooks are mutually produced and reproduced because 
of ongoing relations and interactions among institutions and interest 
groups in sociopolitical and historical context. For example, both of these 
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series in the arts attempt to mim^c and accommodate social studies 
textbooks' "expanding horizons" organization and themes. Like other 
textbooks, they appeal to perceived norms in the structuring of lesson plans 
and popular rhetoric within and across disciplines to make their products 
as marketable as possible to as wide an audie«ice as possible ("sequential/' 
"critical thinking," "concept development," "subject correlations '). 

Textbook production in the United States is controlled predominantly 
by a white male establishment, even though women actually outnumber 
men in publishing and have moved into editorial positions in recent years. 
It is still largely men, however, who control the goals and policies of 
textbook publishing (Apple, 1985) and largely women who teach at the 
elementary level and are the targeted consumers of commercial 
curriculum materials (Apple, 1986). Given this larger, sociopolitical 
context, it is not surprising, then, to see evidence in this study of the 
following criticisms made of other subject-area textbooks (Tyson-Bernstein, 
1987, 1989; Squire, 1988). 

Generic Problems of These and Otlier TeTthflnka 

1. There has been increased neutralization and destruction of point 
of view in textbooks over time, particularly related to historical content and 
the political context/dates when textbooks were published (FitzGerald, 
1979). For example, both of these series promote white middle-class values 
and activities and avoid controversy and diverse opinions, while claiming to 
support multicultural tolerance and diversity to the point of relativisitic 
oblivion. 

2. There has been an increase in attractive, visual illustrations/ 
graphics and a decrease in written text over the years. For example. 
Woodward (1987a) criticized the photographs in social studies textbooks as 
being more cosmetic than instructional, and Tyson-Bernstein (1987) 
suggested that an excessive amount of space in books is allocated to pictures 
and graphics, many of which appear to be unrelated to the text. The 
cosmetic features of textbooks and labor-saving extras (workbooks, test 
packets, etc.) strongly influence teacher preferences for textbooks and their 
adoption decisions. Some studies (Houston & Willows, 1987) suggest that 
competition in the publishing world determines how many illustrations 
will be incorporated in a text and where they ^ be placed. Both textbook 
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series analyzed here relied heavily on visuals or song material perhaps 
because these texts represent art (visuals) and music (songs). Such 
material then must be analyzed as content, just as cosmetic illustration. 

3. Contemporary textbooks contain more topics than could be treated 
respectfully. For example, Tyson-Bernstein (1987) states that the coverage 
of each topic, even the most important ones, are so superficial that the 
reader would have to already know a great deal about the subject in order to 
make sense of the material. Harris's (1985) study of changes in music 
education reflected in textbooks over the years suggests that interests have 
slowly proliferated and expanded. Efland (1990) noted a similar expansion 
of interests in visual arts education and subsequent curriculum materials. 
Art and music have the same "mentioning" and breadth-over depth 
problem identified in other subject-area texts. 

4. The writing in textbooks often is wooden and dry with monotonous 
prose and simple declarative statements. Few adjectives or vignettes 
enliven the text, and there are few counter examples to round out concepts 
and ideas (Tyson-Bernstein, 1987). In the art and music series, the writing 
was particularly dull for the teacher, with little text even written for 
students. Graves and Slator (1986) demon: trated significant improvement 
in student understanding of text passages when these were rewritten by 
linguists, composition specialists, and professional writers from Time-Life . 
This finding suggests that art and music educators may not always be the 
best writers of textbooks. 

5. Authors often do not provide the reader with a context that would 
make presented facts and ideas meaningful (Tyson-Bernstein, 1987). This 
was particularly the case in these two series. Both series promoted 
isolated, unsequenced elements of design or music as facts to be learned; 
emphasized (re)production and performance (re-creation); and 
decontextualized the art objects or musical literature presented, primarily 
due to how the curriculum was organized, what kinds of cone ^pts and 
disciplinary understandings were emphasized, and the omission of 
meaningful contextual information in both the student and teacher 
editions. 

6. Information about minorities and women are tacked on rather 
conspicuously, rather than being well-integrated into most textbook 
materials (Tyson-Bernstein, 1987). During the 608, concern for ethnicity 



and the fair depiction of Aincan Ainericaxifi and Native Americans was 
followed by analyses of Hons of Hispanic Americans and Asian 
Americans Uir- lemales (Squire, 1988). Curry (1982), for 
examples, evaluated five elementary music series to determine the quantity 
^id manner of presentation of African and African-American music. 
Although Curry found spirituals, blues, jazz tunes, and work songs 
representing African-American culture, these pieces seldom were 
identified as such in student texts. Further, songs representing both 
African and African-American cultures usually did not have annotations 
or pronunciation cues, nor were they closely tied to childhood experiences. 
When these annotations appeared, most often they appeared in the 
teacher's manual only. However, the same information provided for folk 
songs of other cultures often was found in both the student and teacher 
editions. 

Even a cursory examination of textbooks published recently 
compared with those published thirty years ago reveals some positive 
impact of critical studies related to ethnic and gender representation in 
textbooks, particularly in terms of illustrations or photos. Yet, there is 
sufficient reason to look critically beyond the obvious (i.e., number of photos 
and ethnic/gender groups presented in these). Whatley's (1988) study of 
photographs in college-level sexuality texts demonstrates how racism can 
be reproduced through the subtle ways in which the most well-intended 
antiradst message is subverted by the accompanying images presented. 
Woodward's (1987a) work also suggests that there is more to text 
illustrations than meets the eye In social portent and message. 

Our analsrsis provides evidence that ethnic/gender "representative- 
ness" is cosmetic in art and music texts, particularly when (a) cultural 
representation covers the waterfront/globe with little depth or connection; 
(b) artworks and musical literature are presented as neutral and neutered 
objects of study; (c) these objects are stripped from their cultural, political, 
and historical contexts, often in both teacher or student editions; and (d) 
artistic and musical activities and processes are defined superficially as 
"doing," glossing over discourse, critique, and the diverse social roles that 
exist in the construction and reproduction of fields, occupations, social 
roles, disciplines, and approaches to teachinfi^eaming bchool subjects. 
Wexler (1982) reminds us that the form, rhetoric, and symbolic features of 
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texts can create "an appearance of completeness and...matter-of'factness" 
(p. 282). Multiple illustrations, indices and cross-references, and the 
rhetorical claims of authors and publishers contribute to a text acquiring 
the status of truth and "equal representation," although such truth and 
representativeness may be unintentionally deceptive. 

Specific Problems with Discover Art and World ofMwtic 

Whose content? With respect to the question of content-or how the 
disciplines or school subjects have been represented, both textbook series 
foster the view that art and music means making art and performing 
music by learning the elements of design or music and encountering 
selective "great works" of adults. Thus, the knowledge students encounter 
can be viewed as "received." The overemphasis on student production and 
performance makes the receipt of this knowledge appear unproblematic, 
value-neutral, and nonreproductive. A production/performance view of the 
arts is perpetuated, despite the authors' claims that their series do much 
more. 

So little written text in the student editions implies that little needs to 
be said, read, or discussed with respect to art/music, or that youngsters are 
not capable of joining in the ongoing conversation. While we might argue 
that art/music are distinctive areas of study because of their nondiscursive 
and aesthetic feature8, this in no way suggests that these fields lack 
discourse. Secondly, a production/performance emphasis dichotomizes 
thinking and doing and deemphasizes the discursive features, multiple 
interests, and intense debates evident within and across fields. Since little 
to no student writing is required in either textbook series, sense making in 
the form of written thoughts, questions, dialogue, reflections, 
autobiography, or critique is disregarded. Finally, the focus on how 
art/music is made rather than why emphasizes procedural knowledge 
rather than conceptual understanding or the communicative, social, and 
cultural dimensions of art/music. 

Both textbook series mimic the "expanding horizons" organization of 
historical and social content evident in most social studies curricula in an 
apparent attempt to correlate the arts with social studies through the 
grades. Neither of the series' authors questions this arbitrary content 
organization in social studies nor the difficulty one would have calibrating 
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these two subject areas by te«thnnk<i. much less across different school 
contexts with dififerent organizational structures in staffing, scheduling, 
and curriculum materials. Finally, this approach to content organization 
seriously underestimates the capacities of students to understand and 
appreciate their own social situatedness as weU as different social/cultural 
contexts. World of Music is particularly presumptuous in this regard. 
Most of the recommended subject-area correlations are superficial, 
artificial, or recreational and do little service to learning in other subjects 
or in helping students understand provocative connections across 
disciplines or ways of knowing. Diflcnvar Art ig more circumspect, 
parsimonious, and authentic in its suggestions for subject correlations. 
With its primary focus on art objects and the making of these, little effort is 
made tc integrate art with other subjects, thereby diminishing the risk of 
denegrating art in the service of making other subjec^^ more palatable or 
interesting to students. 

Both series avoid multiple interpretations, controversy, debate, and 
the possibility of critical student discussion. Instead, opinion and 
controversy are glossed with happy talk about art and music or "looking for 
the positive" and "beautifiil" in all works. There is a low tolerance for 
student improvisation and imagination because mass production and 
performance with predetermined outcomes are easier to manage and 
control in the social context of schools than are self-selected projects and 
small-group activities. Content and procedures are presented matter-of- 
factly and unproblematically to teachers and students. Both series assume 
that all students love art and music, particularly because they will be 
"actively" involved in making art and music. The texts overlook the 
possibility that some students might ei\joy and benefit from other ways of 
understanding art and music more than traditional production and 
performance, particularly in the upper grades when many students decide 
-for whatever reasons research might offer-that they are not "talented" in 
these areas. 

Both series emphasize the elements of design and music without 
connecting these fi:*agmented concepts to larger networks of ideas or 
understandings and with little explicit reference to the broad goals/ 
objectives posited in the introductory sections of the texts and those 
espoused in the respective disciplinary fiells. Both present most lessons as 
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discrete, isolated events with little connection or sequencing from one 
lesson to the next, or from one year to the next. Diacover Aft suggests that 
evaluation of learning is informal and interpretive and that all "indents 
will experience success to some degree. However, it rarely evalv 
learning explicitly, and when it does, it emphasizes the elements of design 
and occasionally tests procedural knowledge about the use of media and 
tools. World of Muflic suggests learning can be tested in several ways by 
paper-and-pencil and listening tests, but it does not seem particularly 
serious about evaluating what students understand or responding 
meaningfully to what these evaluations reveal about students' under- 
standing of music. Both series require mostly low-level factual recall and 
visual/auditory discrimination skills and very little personal reflection, 
interpretation, sjnithesis, or evaluation. Neither series helps teachers or 
students document individual thoughts, skills, or progress over time nor 
adequately addresses students' likely misunderstandings in art/music. 

Like most textbook series, both of these series daim more in their 
goals and introductory rhetoric than actually is delivered or demonstrated 
in the text/lessons. Diacover Art is better in articulating its goals and 
objectives than World of Muaic The goals, however, are not articulated 
equitably throughout a grade-level text or the whole series. Both series 
claim to "sequence" concepts and experiences when little connection or 
thoughtful sequencing actually exists. Redundancy in the presentation of 
concepts and activities within and by grade levels is more pronounced in 
both series than ought be the case. "Multiple applications" need not mean 
redundancy or inattention to students' prior knowledge and likely 
experiences. "Application" in these series often is presented as 
unimaginative reproduction and one-shot encounters with few explicit 
links made to previous lessons or learning. Learning does not spiral 
vertically very well, except by technique and skill. Likely "multiple 
applications" in World of Mnaic are patriotic and Western holiday songs. 
In Discover Art, these are expressing the elements of design in two- 
dimensional art forms more than three-dimensional ones. 

WhOflfi contort? In terms of the social context and relations proffered 
in these series for the classroom, teachin^eaming is didactic with the 
teacher and/or teiEt as primary authority. Lessons are delivered in a 
predictable, step-by-step manner for whole-group presentation with the 
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primary focus of almost all lessons on the (r6)production of art or music. 
Music is presented as whole-group performance, while art is presented as 
an independent, decontextualized activity (even though lessons are 
presented to whole groups). Since there is little written text in the student 
editions of either series, the role of the teacher as authority and mediator of 
subject-matter knowledge is pronounced. The teacher/text controls the 
content, questions, and student responses, and the students have little grist 
to use from their own texts beyond pictures and songs. 

The lesson structure of World of Music is "Hunterized" with 
appropriate rhetoric to match "effective teaching" research derived from 
interests in improving standardized reading and raath achievement scores 
(i.e., guided practice/modeling). Both series pay little to no attention to 
independent or cooperative learning, assignments, or activities which 
require reflection, metacognition, problem finding/solving, negotiation, 
consensus building, or exploration and application of art/music learning 
beyond production/performance or the art/music class. 

Contemporary life applications and examples are treated better in 
DiaCQVer Art than in World of Music, albeit uncritically. The music series 
tends to ignore the influence of popular culture, mass media, and students' 
vernacular understanding of music, particularly I ji the primaiy grades. 
Finally, because both series emphasize production/performance as 
artists/musicians (primarily singers in music), there is little attention to 
tl^e multiple social roles evident in the arts in the real world or the 
social/historical influences on individual artists and composers. Thus, 
there is little attention to the diverse ways learners might engage 
meaningfully in the arts, given the dassroom structure and organization 
promoted by both series. Lesson "extensions" sometimes approach this 
possibility, but the textbook authors put disclaimers on the extensions by 
stating that these can be omitted if time is of the essence (i.e.. World of 
Music). Finally, many of these extensions are presented as appropriate 
activities for gifted, intellectually engaged, or independent learners despite 
the authors' claims about these providing "additional practice." Thus, all 
other students are lumped unproblematically into the "basic" lesson plan, ' 
including nondominant groups of students who frequently are labeled 
disproportionately in school as "learning disabled." Classroom teachers 
pinched for time or feeling ill at ease with anything beyond the basis lesson 
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plan may be apt to omit these extensioiiB altogether. Thua, all students- 
including gifted, independent learners-may rarely be challenged if the 
extensions are never explored. Often, it is the extenainna presented in the 
lesson plans which approximated teachinfi^eaming for understanding. 

Whose culture? With respect to culture, both series appear to and/or 
actually daim that they address cultural diversity and gender in equitable 
and representative ways. MicroanalysiB of the series suggests that these 
claims are rather deceptive, however well-intended. Despite the 
presentation of diverse cultures and historical contextCs), both series are 
lopsided toward dominant white, male, Weiitem culture. Discover Art is 
more equitable in its treatment of gender and diverse cultures; however, art 
objects usually are stripped of their cultiu-al and historical contexts in the 
interest of analyzing elements of design inherent in these objects. 

Neither of the series authors seems to know what to do with different 
cultures or their historical contexts, how to talk intelligently with students 
about art and music in terms of their culture(s) or history, or how to 
integrate social content efifectively into the organization and discourse of the 
texts and production/performance activities. While we might accuse many 
subject-area textbooks of presenting a "parade effects" (breadth over depth), 
we can accuse these two series of presenting a "parade of cultures." Upon 
completion of these series, students are likely to have developed UtUe 
understanding of other cultures, their own culture(s) and social/historical 
situation, artistic or musical processes and artifacts, or why art/music 
differs across cultures and time or persists as human endeavors. Further, 
when authors emphasize isolated elements of art and music more than the 
sociohistorical context of the works presented and pay little attention to 
students' efiforts, experiences, and understandings in the present social 
context, the multicultural, "integrated," and "developmental" claims and 
features of the texts are subverted. 

Who can med'ato theae texta? From this analysis, it seems that 
textbook authors and publishers are the primary mediators of disciplinary 
narratives/texts which subvert themselves on several dimensions when 
this material is translated into textbooks. Teachers who use these textbooks 
will need to know much more about art/music than perhaps they currently 
know in order tc mediate these texts effectively and critically in the 
classroom and imprcye upon the weaknesses cited in this study. As 
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demonstrated in World of Muflic. more resource materials and subject- 
matter correlations are not the answer to this problem. As structured, 
these texts do not encoiu^e teachers or students to mediate these texts in 
any significant way. If the texts are mediated uncritically by the teachers, 
students are apt to learn more about "doing school"- or school art and 
music-than about art and music, per se. 

The targeted consumer of World of Mnaic and Diacover Art is the 
teacher, not the students. This is particularly the case for World of Musin 
in its introductory appeals to a "nationwide poll of teachers' fovorite and 
most successful songs," "customized" planning and "practicality," and its 
numerous resource guides, activity booklets, subject-matter correlations, 
recordings, and so forth. Teachers do not even have to create their own 
musicals for school programs; one has been created for them at each grade 
level. World nf Music also has detailed guidelines for bulletin boards and 
suggested lessons associated with them. 

In its introduction and subsequent lesson plans. Discover Art. 
carefully articulates the supplies and materials that will be needed, how to 
set these up efficiently in the classroom, tricks of the trade in the use of 
media, and step-by-step procedures that students should fellow. It even 
suggests how long each lesson segment should take and what students' 
responses ought to be. It includes reproductions of artwork in the texts 
which othermse would be difficult for teachers to locate and organize for 
instruction on a weekly basis, even for art specialists. In sum, both 
textbook series have the 'lure of practicality" (Anderson, 1983). 
"Practicality has to do with the book's suitability for its context of use. A 
practical book is one which can be used; which fits the actual 
circumstances of implementation" (p. 5). Perhaps these authors 
understand the typical circumstances of teachers and how this material 
likely would be used. But, they demonstrate low expectations of teachers' 
capacities to learn and teach well firom well-conceived, provocative 
materials. 

Should there be textbooks in elementary art and mnsir? All of this 
leads us to the question of the need for textbooks in elementary art and 
music and their use in actual practice. Do teachers really use textbooks 
with students in art and music classes? Would they take precious time in a 
crowded weekly schedule to distribute and collect ^':;^tbooks in an art/music 
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period? Would bchool districts purchase a sufficient stock of student 
editions for individual classroom use, particularly in the visual arts? 
Unfortunately, there is little research in the arts about textbook use to 
answer these questions. 

Yearlong case studies in elementary art and music classes 
conducted by May (in press-a) suggest that neither art nor music specialists 
use student textbooks, and most rarely use the teachers' edition for lesson 
planning. One music teacher war "bserved using World of Mnaic as 
student lap boards so that students could complete a teacher-designed call 
chart. (A call chart is a visual tool to help students identify various features 
of a musical piece and follow its form and structure while listening to it.) 
One art teacher used Discover Art as a planning resource only, but with 
uncritical fidelity. Even as a specialist, she did not know how to embellish 
or modify lessons and activities beyond the mundane so that students' 
thinking was challenged and their artwork was as expressive and diverse 
as it could have been. Bressler's (1989) case studies in art and music 
classes suggest that textbooks are rarely used. 

Bryson's (1982) survey of 322 nonspeaalist, ehmentary teachers in 31 
schools determined that the most frequently used activities in music 
instruction were singing unaccompanied, singing with records, listening 
to records, using musical audio-visual materials, using motor movements, 
and correlating music with other subjects. Less than 44% of the teachers 
used music to develop learning skills, planned musical programs, helped 
children create music, or used rhythm, melody, and folk instruments. 
Intermediate and upper elementary teachers were inclined to use fewer of 
the above activities than the primaiy-level teachers. The reader is 
reminded that this study is based on teachers' self reports and not on actual 
observations of music teaching over a sustained period of time, but even so, 
these findings are disturbing. 

If textbooks are to ofifer more than songs to sing (like World of Music ) 
or products to make (like Diacover Art) , much more coherence, substance, 
and depth needs to be included in teacher and student editions to help both 
teachers and students learn art and music together. Westbury (1983) 
reminds us that improvement cannot- come about "by way of externally- 
imposed prescriptions and suggestions which give no real place to the 
world of the teacher and to the need of the teacher to find ways of giving 
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meaning to generalized suggestiona in particular places" (p. 3). It seems 
as though the authors of these series had teachers' practical circumstances 
in mind but little confidence in teachers being able to raise interesting 
questions with youngsters or to teach art or music in meaningful ways 
beyond group production/performance. 

Summary 

If disciplinary experts feel that one way to legitimize the arts as 
school subjects is to create textbooks that mimic other subject-area texts, we 
need to anticipate what "good, bad, and ugly" features are likely to be 
mimicked. Moreover, current efiforts in several disciplinary areas reject 
textbooks as a primary curricular and pedagogical resource at the 
elementary level: litorature-based reading rather than basals; creating 
mathematical discourse in the classroom that encourages student 
coi\jecture and multiple interpretations over rote skills and right answers; 
the writing process as a way to develop thinking, metacognition, and 
learning other subjects; examining students' likely misconceptions in 
science and developing new curricula and pedagogical strategies to address 
these misunderstandings in thoughtfiil ways; and cooperative learning in 
small, mixed-ability groups. Why do these promotions and areas of 
research reject textbook-based curricula? For one, textbooks have been 
found to be lacking on several accounts, particularly in terms of developing 
students' understanding and meaningful engagement with subject matter. 

Some miyor adoption states have begun to reject what textbook 
publishers have to offer for their inadequacy in meeting state-defined goals, 
objectives, and content in particular subject areas (i.e., California). Some of 
this dissatisfhction at the state level rests on knowledge and use of research 
in the disciplinary areas as well as a trend toward state-level competency 
testing and accountability. Some of these state-level tests, however, have 
been critiqued and are now being revised in an attempt to assess more than 
low-level facts, skills, or minimum competency (i.e., students' writing, 
comprehension, problem solving, and critical thinking). Others are 
incorporating performance tests and activities as tools to promote student 
learning rather than merely assess what students already know or don't 
know. Thus, textbook authors and publishers face a serious challenge in 



the near future to meet these "unteztbook-like" demands across the 
disciplines and in state-wida initiatives. 

As in all fields, art and music educators need to examine critically 
the ways of knowing they promote in the materials they develop and use. If 
teachers and students are viewed as thoughtful mediators of texts in the 
dynamic social context of classrooms, authors need to find more creative 
and authentic ways of representing their disciplines and what can be 
understood, appreciated, mediated, and experienced as art and music by 
using texts as resources. Self-reflexive critique, parsimony, depth, and 
more attention to the following questiona might help: "What k7iid of 
'knowing' about our subject are we promoting here?" "Is this the only kind 
of knowledge to promote?" "Why is thifl idea, concept, topic, or skill 
important for students to learn, and to what greater ends might this 
learning lead?" "How can we better accommodate and celebrate student 
diversity and encourage students to learn from each other, and not just 
from the textbook or teacher?" And, "What are the most authentic and 
engaging ways in which both teachers and lecumers might experience 
this?" If we do not ask the above kinds of questions when we develop 
curriculum materials, we might as well stick to crayons and clapping a 
steady beat, and not complain about wtiat is/is not in textbooks. 
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Phaaa It mtitdr St Currlculua aacariala AnalyaU 
Fraaing QuMtioaa 



1. Art ■■Ittctlva. claar. ■pacific gomU uftrnd in canii of scudMt 

outcoMB? Ara any iiportant gottla o«ltc«d? Aa ■ Mt. in chi ooali 
•ppropriata to atudMta' iMming n«#da? 

a. Do go«la includa foa taring concoptiMl undaratandino and highar ordar 
ipplicationa of contant? 

3. To what axtant do«a attainMiit of knowladga Qoala iaply iMirning 
nattforka of knovladga atructurad aroui>d kgy idgga in addition to tha 
laarning of facta* concapts. and principlaa or ganaralitationa? 

4. Nhat ara tha ralationah;«/a bgtvMn and aaong concaptual (propoaitional) . 
procedural, and conditional knowladgg goala? 

5. To vhat a«tant do thw knovlgdga goala addraaa tha atratagic and 
Mtacognitiva aapgcta of procaaaing tha knovladga for aaaning. 
organiiing it for raaaabgring. and accaaaing it for plication? 

4. Nhat attituda and diapoaltional goala ara includad? 

7. Ara cocparativa laarning goala part of tha curriculua? 

• . Oo tha atatad goals clagrly driva tha ctirrieulua (contanti activitiaa« 
aaaignaanta. gvalugtion)7 Or doas it appear that tha goala ara juat 
liata of attractive faaturaa bain^) claiaad for tha eurriculua or poat 
facto rational itationa for dgciaicma aada on ao«a othar baaia? 



• . COttTIBT niilCTlM 

1* Oivan tha goala of tha eurriculua. ia tha aalaction of tha contant 

coharant and appropriate? ta thara coharanca acroaa unlta and grade 
lavale? (Notei ell queetione in thie eaction ehould ba enewered with the 
goele in aind.) 

a. Nhet ie coaaunicetad ebout tha neture of the diecipline froa which the 
achool eubject originetad? 

e. Horn doge contant eelection rapreeant the eubetance end neture of the 
diecipline? 

b. Ie content eelaction feithful to the diacipline froa vhich the 
contant ia dtavn? 



c. iihet doae the reletionehip aaong conceptuel (propoeitionel) . 
conditioned and procadurel knovladge coMunicete about the neture of 
the diecipline? 

TO vtiet extant vara applicetione uead ee e criterion for co.Uant 
aalaction and traataant? for eiaapla. in eociel etudiee. ie laarning 
hov the vorld vorke and hov it got to ba that «ey a^heeitad? 

Whet prior etudent knowledge ie eaeuaad? Are eeetaptione juetifiad? 
Where appropriete. doae the contant aalaction eddreee likely etudmt 
ttieconcaptione? 

contant eelaction raflact coneidaretion for etudant intereete. 
ettitudaa. diapoaitione to laarn? 

Axe there eny provieione for etudant divereity (culture, gander, race. 

ethnicU'/)? 



c. ccwTinr omaiieatim aid aiooMciM 



Qivan the goale of the eurriculua, ia the orgenitetion of the contant 
coherent end appropriata? Ia there coherence ectoee unite end grade 
lavele? (Motel All queetione in thie eaction ehould ba anewerad aith 
goale kept in aind.) 

To whet extant ie the content orgenitad in netwrke of inforaetion 
etructurad in aeye to expllcete kay idaae. aajor theaae. principlee. 
ganerelitatione? 

Whet ie coaaunicetad about tha neture of the discipline froa which the 
echool eubjact originetee? 

e. How doae contant organiietion repreeent the ei^etence and neture of 
the diacipline? 

b. Ie contant orgenitetion feithful to the diecipline froa which the 
contant ie dr«9wn? 

c. Whet doae tha reletionehip eaong conceptuel (propoeitionel) , 
conditionel. end procadurel knowledge coMunicete about the neture of 
the diecipline? 

How ie contant eequancad, end whet ip the retlonele for eaquencing? Por 
eiaaple. f e e linear or hierarchicel eaquence i^eed on the content eo 
thet etudente ^ve froa ieolatad and lower level eepecte towerd aore 
intagretad end higher level eepecte? Whet ere the adventagae end 
dleadventegee of the choean eaquencing cca|>erad to other choicee thet 
eight have bean aade? 
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' BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



If tht contint !■ spiralled, ar« atranda treated In aufficient depth, 
and in a non repetUioua Mnnar? 



CIMrriHT UPLICATIOi II THt TUT 

la tcplc treataent appropriate? 

a. la content praaentetion clear? 

b. If content ia aiapiifi«| for young atudenta. doea it retain 
validity? 

c. Hov aucceaafully ia thi content explicated in reletion to atudenta' 
prior knowledge, experience, end intareet? Are aaa^tiona accurate? 

d. When appropriate, ie th«re en eaphaaia on lurfecing, ohallengina, 
and correcting atudent aiaconciptiona? 

Ia the content treated irlth eufficient depth to prcttota concaDtual 
underatanding of key ideea? 

Ia the text atructured around key ideaa? 

a. Ie there alignMnt betveen thaMa/key ideaa uaed to introduce the 
Mterial, the content end organltetion of the Min body of eatarial, and 
the pointe focuaed on in auMMriee and review queaticna at the end? 

b. Are text-atructuring devicca a d forvatting uaed to call attention 
to key ideaa? 

to atudenti?^*'*"^' between lectiona and unite aada explicit 

Are effective rapraaentetiona (a*g., axaeplaa, anelogiaa, diagraea 
picture!* overheeda, photoa, Mpa) uaed to help atudenta relate content 
to current knowledge and axp^rienca? ^iv^iv 

e. Nhen appropriate, are concapta rapreaented in multiple waya? 

b. Are rapraaentetiona likely to hold atudent intareet or atieulata 
interaat in the content? 

^tint?'*^"""^'^^**"' ^^^'^^ ^^^^ thinking about the 

d. Do rapreaantationa provide for individual diffarencea? 

Khan picturae, diegraao, photoa, etc. are uaed. era they likely to 
promote underetanding of key ideaa. or have they been inaerted for other 
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reaaone? A;re they deer end helpful, or likely t: be eielead^na or 

difficult to interpret? 

6. Are edjunct oueetione ineerted before, during, or efter the text? Are 
they deeigned to proM>tet Msorixing; recognition of key ideei; higher 
order thinking; diveree reeponeee to Mterinle; reieing Bore aueetionei 
epplicetion? ^ ^ ■«.*«n»# 

7. ••►an ■kills are included (e.g., Mp akille), ire they ueed to extend 
underetendlngof the content or Ju^t added on? To whet extent ia akille 
inetruction aaisedded within holietic application opportunitiae rether 
than ieoleted aa practice of individuel ekille? 

!fJT"^ •^^"^ " etretegiee, with e^heeie not only 

on the ekiU itself but on developing relevant conditional knowledge 
(when end why the ekill would bm taed) end on the Mtacognitive ^lapecte 
of ite etretegic lytpiicetion? 



B. TlACNIi trUOSVr ULATICMISIIIIPS Alio CLASSKOOa DI8COUI8I 



1. Nhet forme of teecher etudent end etudent etudent diecouree are celled 
for in the recommended ectivitiee, and by whom are they to be inltieted? 
To whet extent doee the recommended diecouree focue on e email nuiriE>ar of 
toplce, wide perticipetion by many etudante, queetiona calling for 
higher order proceeeing of the content? 

2. Nhet are thm puipoeee of the recommended forme of diecouree? 

a. To what extent ie clarification and Juatif icetion of ideee, critical 
and creative thinking, reflective thinking, or problem aolving promoted 
through diecouree? 

b. ^^*^t sxtent do etudente get opportunitiee to explore/explein new 
concapte end defend their thinking during cleeerocm diacouree? Whet ie 
the neture of thoee opportunitiee? 



3. Who or what etande out ee the authority for knowing? le the text to be 
teken ee the euthoritetiva and complete curriculum or ee e eterting 
place or outline for which the diecouree ie intended to elaborsta and 
extend it? Are atudent explenatione/idaaa arid everydey exa^lee 
elicited? 

i. Do racommanded ectivitiee include opportunities for etudentu to interect 
with eech other (not juet the teacher) in diecueeione, d^etae, 
cooperative learning activitiae. etc.? 
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t. ACTIVITIES ASO ASSIOiUITS 



1. At • Mt, do eha ActlvitiaB «nd aatigraMntt provida ttudentB with c 
variaty of actlvitlaa and oiHwrtunitiaa for axploring and 

CO — unicating thalr undaratanding of tha contant? 

a. It thara an appropriata Aixtura of forma and coonitiva, affactivar 
and/or a«athatic lavala of aotivitiaa7 

b. To what axtant do thay call for atudanta to intagrata idaaa or 
angaga in critical and oraativa thinking, problM-aolvtng, inquiry. 
d«cialon making, or highar ordar applicationa va. racall of facta ft 
datinitlona or buay work? 

2. Aa a aat* do tha activltiaa and aaaignMMita aMint to a aanaibla progrM 
of ipprcpriataly aeaffoldad prograaa toward atatad goala? 

3. Mhat ara axMplaa of particularly good activitiaa and aaaigrwanta. and 
what Mkaa than good (ralavant to accoaplialwant of aajor goala. atudant 
intaraat, foatar highar laval thinking. fMaibillty and coat 
affactivanaaa. likalinaaa to proMta intagration and lifa application of 
kay idaaa. atc»)? 

a. Ara cartain activitiaa or aaaignAanta siaaing that would hava addad 
aubatantially to tha valua of th« unit? 

b. Ara cartain activitiaa or aaaignaanta aound in conc^tion but flawad 
in daaign (a.g.. vaguanaM or confuting inatruction. invalid aaauwtiona 
•bout atudanta' prior knowladga. infaaalbility, ate.)? 

c. Ara cartain activitiaa or aaaignaanta fundiMntally unaour>d in 
concaption (a.g». lack ralavanca, pointlaaa buay work)? 

4. "'^^^^^f*^*?^ •MignMnta and activitiaa linkad to undaratanding 
and application of tha contant boing tMght? 

• ♦ Ara thaaa linkage to b^ Md« axplicit to tha atudanta to 
ancourag« thaa to Mgag* in thm activitiaa atratagically (i.a., with 
■atacognitiva awaranaat of goala and atratagiaal? hgm thay fraMN) with 
taachar or atudant quaationa that will prcaota davalopnant? 

b. tfhara appropriata, do thay alicit. challanga, and corract 
■iaconcaptiona? 

c. Do atudanta hava adaquata knowladga and akill to coi^>late tha 
activitiaa and aaaignnanta? 

e. Whan activitiaa or aaaignMnta involva intagration with othar aubjact 
araaa. what advantagaa and diaadvantagaa doaa auch Intagration antail? 
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TO what astant do activitiaa and aaaignMnta call for atudanta to writa 
b^ond tha laval of a alngla phraaa or aantanca? To what axtant do tha 
choaan forma angaga atudanta in highar ordar thinking? 



O. ASSISMBirr aad kvamatim 



Do tha racoMandad avaluation procaduraa conatituta an ongoing att«Dt 
to dataraina what atudanta ara coadng to know and to provida for 
diagnoaia and ramadiation? 

•mat do avaluation itau auggaat conatituta maatary? To what axtant do 
avaluation itama call for application va. racall? 

a. To what axtant ara multipla approachaa uaad to aaaaaa ganuina 
undaratanding? * 

b. Ara thara attappta to aaaaaa acccapliahsant of attitudinal or 
dit^MMi tional goala? 

c. Ara thara attampta to aaaaaa Mtacognitlva goala? 

d. Nhara ralavant. ia concaptual changa aaaaaaad? 

^* ancouragad to angaga in aaaaaaMnt of thair own 

undaratanding/akill? 

im« ara aoM particularly good aaaaaaMnt itaM. and what Mkaa thM 

good? 

Ilhat ara aoM flawa that liait tha uaafulnaca of cartain aaaaatMnt 

than ona ana«ar ia corract; axtandad production form, 
but atill taking for factual racall. ate). 



a. DIUCTtOffg TO tni tsacmib 

Do auggaationa to tha taachar flow froa a coharant and aanagMbla aodal 
of taaching and laarning tha aubjact Mttar? If ao. to what extant doaa 
tha aodal foatar highar ordar thinking? 

To whifct axtant doaa tha curriculixt com with adaquata rationala, accpa 
and taquanca chart, introductory taction that provida claar and 
tufficiantly dattilad inforMtion about what tha program ia daaignad to 
accompli ah and how it haa baan daaignad to do ao? 

Doaa tha combination of atudant taxt. advica and raaourcaa \n taachara 
Mnual. and additional Mtariala conatituta a total packaga aufficlant 
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to •nabl* tMChsra to iaplsMnt ■ rMsonably ^ood progtMi? if not, vh«t 
ia n««d«d7 

a. Do th« Mtarlala provld* th« to«ch«r vlth •pacific InfonMtlon about 
atudanta' prior knovladg* (or vaya to dataralna prior linowladga) and 
llkaly raaponaaa to Inatructloii. quaatlona. Actlvltlaa, and aaalgrMnta? 
Do«a tha taachara Mnual provlda guldanca about vaya to alaborata or 
follov up on taxt Htarlal to davalop undaratandlng? 

b. To what axt«nt doaa tha tMchara Mnual giva guldanca conearnlng 
kinda of auatalnad t«aehar atudant dlacouraa aurroundlng aaalgnaanta and 
acllvltlaa? 

e* Nhat guldanea la givM to taaehora ragardlng hov to atructura 
actlvltlaa and acaflold atudont prograaa during aaalgnaant co«platlon. 
and horn to provlda iMdback following coaplatlon? 

d. Vliat kind of guidane* la 9lvan to th« taachar about grading or 
living eradlt to participating in claaarooa dlacouraa, work on 
aaalgnaonta* porforMnc# on t«ata, or othar evaluation tochnlquaa? 

a. Ara auggaatad natarlala accaaalbla to tha ta«char7 

4. What ccntant and padagoglcal knovladga la raqulrod for tha taachar to 
uaa thla curriculum affoctlvaly? 
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